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order that a handsome income may be secured to both interests concerned. This system of exploitation does not permit of proper housing facilities and adequate upkeep. It demands only incomes and discourages expenditures, thus, in a short time the houses become bad, until a few years thereafter the Boards of Health order the premises vacated, unless political prestige or industrial influence suffices to prevent the continuation of a most abhorrent condition of housing.
The tenement house acts, as well as the health ordinances and building regulations of municipalities, while generally productive of good effect, are at best surface remedies and can never cure the evil of our present housing situation. A careful analysis of the results of the private housing situation for the past twenty-five years demonstrates conclusively the inadequacy of our procedure. In practically no instance have social ideals or economic justice been given more than a superficial consideration. In small manufacturing communities the number of all of the inhabitants owning their own homes is less than i"5%. With this percentage in small manufacturing centers what may we expect in larger manufacturing cities where land and building costs arc much higher.
A further study leads to the remarkable finding that a very large proportion of homes owned by these workers are encumbered with long-time obligations which tend to keep the operatives in a state of complete dependency, making it easy to repress their economic rights and force them involuntarily to become mere cogs in the adjacent factory organization. Under these conditions the wage earner is less likely to strike or leave his employment in order to retain his immediate, though meager saving and investment. He is led often to forfeit his opportunity for future improvement by forfeiting his right of association and of collective bargaining.
Excellent plans for the housing of workmen have been put into effect by a number of firms and corporations, but such measures have little, if at all, affected the general situation. On the contrary, the employers' interests are primarily in the economic advantage which a closer labor supply affords. Indeed the early and still existing practice in some localities of factory-owned dwellings was, and is yet, an immense advantage to employers in times of strikes and other labor disturbances when the power of eviction can be invoked, or at least threatened to good advantage in the employer's behalf.